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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, “ dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1906, 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 10c. 


14 lines make one inch, 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 








4times.... 5 per cent 100 lines... Sper cent 
1 7 9003 ” 500“ ...10 - 


met, 68 pei ao * 4. “ 
a; * 38 rT) 2000 * ...30 “ 





‘These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 

Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. KE. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis, 


gr If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of the American Bee Journal. 





The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 75 centa; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour. 
mal as fast as they are received. you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


sary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Engravings ForSale 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No donbt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Iso, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us te 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is ary 
of our aa ugs that any one would like tc 
have, just us know and we will quote a ver) 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, . CHICAGO, ILL 








June 14, 1906 


Langstroth o the 
xace Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 


Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. wee 2 ge 

The book we mail for7$1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 


grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, a 
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FRICTION TOP CANS 


FOR HONEY AND SYRUP 








We will stamp 
your Cans ‘‘PURE 
EXTRACTED 
Honey’’—F REE 
— 


Our prices for 1906 are 
the iowest to the 
National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Write us. 

o+e1 
Now is the time’ 
TO BUY 


Canners Can Co. 


1035 W. 47th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Beauty, Purity, Firmness. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. 


THE ee BEE cabanas 


No Sagging, No Loss. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 
Beeswax Wanted 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 







at all 
times... 





Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
postpaid $2.50. ‘ 
Gape Worm Extractor =e 
Poultry Marker...... 
French eg Kuitesoe 
Capon Book Free. 


Philedeiphie, Pa, 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS! FR _Big Profits in Capons 
Q Ka, pe 


Caucasian Bees are very gentle. They are 
easy to handle and are, therefore, suited to be- 
—— timid bee-keepers and to those who 

me bees in town. If you want to try this race, 
a if you want to improve the stock cf your Ital- 
ian Bees, write to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf “J YORKVILLE, ILL. R.F.D. | 


DO YOU KNOW — 


THAT THE SALE OF 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


Has increased so much that we were forced to double our melting capacity 
in order to fill orders promptly? 
There is a Reason for This—It is because Dirrmer’s FounpDATION is tough, clear, and 
transparent, and has the natural odor of beeswax. 











G, P, Pilling & fon, 








Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation: 


Jackson, Mich. E. H. Taytor, Welwyn Station, Herts, Eng. 
Beeville, Tex. E. GraIncer & Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


W. D. Soper, 
Bree & Honey Co., 


Our warehouse is well stocked with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
swax always wanted. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Wisconsin Basswood Sections - 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — 
We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., llarshfield, Wis. 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





’ 
Root’s Bee-Supplies 
You know what this means. FOUR CAR- 
LOADS OF NEW GOODS ON HAND. Oar 
burigess increased last year 100 percent over 
19064. This isa proof that we are saving our 
customers money. Try us. LOW FREIGHT 
RATES FROM TOLEDO. LARGE Dis. 
COUNTS—THAT TELLS THE STORY. 
Our 80-page Catalog is sent free. 


GRIGGS BROS. 
521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


About 300 perfect Worker Combs, mostly 
in Hoffman wired frames of the size used in 
the dovetail hives. Some are in loose-hang- 
ing frames. All frames have the thick top- 
bars. Price, 15 cents each. 


EDWIN BEVINS, Leon, lowa. 


23A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


S Best Northern Wiscovsin, 
BOtION per thousand, No.1. $4.20; 
and < 2, $3.70; 24-1b. no 

a 


a:ip ohipping-Case,14c Root’s Dovetail and 
Danz. a Hives. Ua ae ecens, etc. 
12 s13t St. Anne, Ill. 


Mention Bee Ai .* aoe writing. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That c vers the whole Apicultaral Field mure 
completely than poy — 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


- ——¥oR BIS —— 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


65¢ for 12 
a hy SK Fe ctample free 
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Swarming Done Away With 


The illustration shows one of the A. K. Ferris hives under manipula- 
tion for Comb Honey Production. 


Every bee-keeper will want to read about Mr. Ferris’ hives, which are 
so large that they have to be handled with a small derrick. 


Another important contributor on this great swarming problem is Mr. G. M. Doo- 
little, author of ‘‘ Queen-Rearing.’’ Mr. Doolittle’s plan is no doubt a perfect solution 
for localities where the same conditions as those in his own apiary exist. 


Photographs illustrating every point will be used in connection with these arti- 
cles, and every effort will be made to have each thought so clear that any bee-keeper 
can immediately apply the teachings to his own apiary. Never has the outlook for so 
many interesting contributions been brighter than it is at the present time. Every bee- 
keeper who does not take Gleanings will surely not want to miss the remaining is- 
sues of 1906. 


If you have not seen the first installment of this series, send in your name for a 
three-number trial subscription which will be given free of charge. The April and May 
numbers will be mailed to you, and by June you will undoubtedly be so interested that 
you will want to take out a six months’ subscription at least, the special price of which 


a  O ] 





will be 25 cents. 





If you choose to remit at once, make your request for the above issues 
in addition to the regular numbers for six months beginning June 15th, 
and we will send them free of charge. 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
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SECTIONS 


Sections are in great demand at this season of the year. We are running 
full capacity, but can hardly supply the call for No. 1 Sections of all sizes. 

Place orders at once, or you are apt to be disappointed. We have a very 
large supply of No. 2 grade of Sections. These Sections are as good as some offer 
for No. 1. Not being snow-white—but having a tinge of cream grades them No. 2 
Give this grade a trial this season. It will cost you 25c a thousand less. 


ALEXANDER FEEDER 


We are prepared to furnish the Alexander Feeder. We make them 
19 inches long so they may be used with eitber an 8 or 10 frame hive. 
With a 10 frame hive they will project 3 inches beyond the hive for 
feeding, and the block may be laid crosswise of the feeder or be cut 
off as preferred. With the 8-frame hive the feeder, projects 5 inches 
and the block lies lengthwise. We soak the feeders ip oil to prevent 
the feed from soaking in. Price, finished, including block, 25c each; 
10 for $2; 50 for $9. 


GERMAN BEE-BRUSH 


Some months ago Mr. R. F. Holtermann called our attention to a 
bee-brush which he received from Germany, made of genuine bristle 
or horsehair. He had used one a whole season, washing it out often, 
and it appeared to be as good at the end of the season as at the begin- 
ning. He considered it'so far ahead of anything he had ever seen or 
used that he wanted no other. We concluded if it was so good for 
him it must be equally good for others. Weare now provided with a 
stock which we offer at 25 cents each; by mail, 30 cents. The bristles 
are black, and about 2 inches long, extending 8 inches on the handle. 
Made of white hair it would cost 5 cents more. 











THE A.1I. ROOT CO. 
Medina, Ohio. 
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Editorial Motes 
and Comments 














Denatured Alcohol and Poorer Grades of Honey 


There is general rejoicing that Congress has freed de- 
natured alcohol from the burden that has been upon it, and 
that now alcohol can be used to compete with gasoline and 
kerosene. Bee-keepers share in the general interest, and 
have besides a special interest from the fact that it may 
make an outlet for the poorer grades of honey. Whether 
that shall amount to anything or not depends upon the 
worth of a gallon of denatured alcohol, and how much 
honey it takes to make a gallon of alcohol. Probably we 
shall know definitely about that before the new law goes 
into effect—Jan. 1, next. 


It sounds just a bit strange to find bee-papers rejoicing 
at the cheapening of alcohol, when none of them would 
advocate the use of alcoholic drinks ; but denatured alcohol 
is not an alcoholic drink in the proper sense of the word. It 
can no more be used asa drink than can gasoline, but it 
can be used as a fuel, and in other ways. The only wonder 
is that the powerful lobbies that are generally credited with 
controlling Congress, should have allowed the Bill to pass. 
But whenever fhe people rise in their power, then ever 





** powerful lobbies ”’ in Washington, or anywhere else, have: 
to take a back seat. Some of these days ‘‘ the people ”’ will 
arise and dethrone King Alcohol as a beverage; and then 
there will be rejoicing, not only on earth, but in Heaven as 
well. May that day speedily come! 





Cuban and Porto Rican Honey and the Tariff 


EpiTtor AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Dear Sir :—I have been reading bee-literature for the past 4 years, 
and in that time I have heard nothing said about a tariff on foreign 
honey high enough to protect the American article. With the present 
tariff of only 144 cents per pound on Cuban honey, is it any wonder 
that honey does not bring a higher price? 

It will be seen from enclosed clipping from the New York Tribune 
of April 9, that the American honey -producer has still more to fear in 
the way of Cuban competition. If the California fruit-growers could 
ask for and get a protective duty on oranges, which they did (I think 
it was in 1896), I don’t see why the honey-producers of the rntire 
United States and her adopted children (one of which is Porto Rico) 
should not wake up and try to do the same. 

I hope the American Bee Journal, and also the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will give this matter their attention. » 

Porto Rico, April 24. W. J. Young. 


The clipping referred to states that there has been a 
conference between the officials of the United States and of 
Cuba, ‘‘ with the purpose of framing a new reciprocity 
treaty to replace the existing convention,’ and says : 


The reason for the preparation of the new treaty is that the 
officials here have become convinced that America is getting by far the 





| 


worst of the bargain under the present arrangement. While nearly 
allof the exports from Cuba come to our ports, only a little more 
than one-third of the imports into Cuba are furnished by American 
farmers and merchants. 

Therefore, in framing the new treaty some changes of the utmost 
importance have been made in the tariff schedules, and in all cases 
these are calculated to increase the advantages of American shippers. 
Existing rates of duty have been lowered on gouds entering Cuba, and 
other amendments have been made that officials say will redound to 
American advantage. 


On the face of it there is nothing said in the foregoing 
that threatens any change inimical to the interests of 
honey-producers in the United States. The statement is 
that important changes have been madein the proposed 
new treaty, but that 7m a// cases these are to the advantage 
of American shippers. Certainly there is nothing in that 
to alarm American bee-keepers. 


Yet when our solons at Washington begin tinkering 
with a tariff there is no telling what will be its shape when 
they are through with it. The whole question, however, is 
rather one of politics than of bee-keeping, and it is a little 
doubtful that bee-keepers could agree unanimously as to 
what would suit them if the whole question were left to 
their decision. Certainly, however, they have the right 
to protest against any injustice, and it will do no harm to 
keep informed. 

“The present treaty does not expire by its own term for 
3 years,’’ and it may be that “‘ the new treaty will be with- 
held from the Senate until next session.’’ 





Coverdale’s Olicloth-Super Feeder 


Frank Coverdale, of Iowa, tells about it in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review. With an idle super on hand, less than 5 cents 
for oilcloth completes the feeder, which may be used over or 
under a hive, or it may be used as an open-air feeder. Mr. 
Coverdale says: 


It is extremely simple; a dovetailed comb-honey super is lined 
with oilcloth which costs here 12'¢ cents a yard; and it makes a 
feeder that will hold about 3 gallons, and costs only 4 cents each, or 
25 feeders for only $1.00. I believe the cloths will last for years. I 
have fed 2 times with some of mine, and can see no sign of injury. 


These feeders set on top of the hive, or the hive may be raised 
from the bottom-board, and the feeder set underneath, a the re- 
quired amount of syrup has been put into it. Long or ha 
must be thrown in; this isto prevent the bees from getting dro , 


Every comb-honey producer will usually have plenty of empty 
supers, and it is handy to fix them for this business. These cloths 
may be used in any super that will support them; even the different 
apartments of the T-supers may be fitted to take them. A shingle 
may be let down to the tins in one or all of the apartments, care 
taken to see that the bees always have access to the feed; or if slaned 
underneath be sure there is an opening in front to allow the bees to fly 
out at all times. 

Those who use dovetailed supers or section-holders can key up the 
supers. When putting in the oijleloth fold the corners so as not to 
allow any chance for leakage. Pushin a little sharp tack at each 
corner, close to the top edge of the cloth. Do this to keep the cloth 
sound from holes. Use just enough of these brads to hold it in place. ~ 


We use the cheap grade of oilcloth, and, so far, have met no ob- 
stecle. See that you get sound cloth. Hold it up to the light, and if 
there are any defects they will show. 
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J. C. Acklin, of St. Paul, prominent among Minnesota 
bee-keepers, died very suddenly at a hospital lately. The 
brief notice we received from a friend did not contain any 
of the particulars. But we expect to secure and publish 
them ina later issue. Mr. Acklin was a noble man and 
sincere friend. He will be greatly missed in Minnesota 
beedom. 





LATER.—Since the foregoing was written, we have re- 
ceived the following from the A. I. Root Co.: 


Mr. J. C. Acklin, St. Paul Manager of the A. I. Root Co., while 
delivering some bees in Highwood, a suburb of St. Paul, was stricken 
with apoplexy from which he died the following morning, May 26. 
Mrs. H. G. Acklin, who in former years was in active management of 
the agency, resumes charge again, and the business will be continued 
as usual. An able assistant who has for years done u large share of 
the work is still in service, and orders will be promptly cared for. 


Dr. C. C. Miller and G. M. Doolittle are the two lead- 
ing apiarian writers of the world. We believe that no two 
other men contribute as much to the present-day literature 
of bee-keeping as they do. And both are intensely practi- 
cal, and so are also successful with bees. 

Mr. Doolittle wrote us June 4 that he had been in poor 
health since last February, and during the most of May he 
was able to do but very little, being confined to the house 
quite a share of the time. But we are glad to say that when 
he wrote us he was feeling better, though still quite weak. 


Dr. Miller was 75 years old (no, 75 years ‘‘ young ’’) last 
Sunday, June 10, and, so faras we know, in excellent health 
for one of his many busy years. 

We are sure all the readers of the old American Bee 
Journal will unite withus in extending heartiest congratu- 
lations to both Dr. Miller and Mr. Doolittle, and trust that 
they may live yet many years to continue to bless not only 
bee-keepers but the whole world. 


Our Special and Premium Offers are always made 
to those subscribers who are entitled to receive the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal at $1.00 a year, and all new subscriptions 
that are received on our premium and special offers are at 
$1.00 each. Hence, such offers do not apply in countries 
where there is an extra postage charge for sending the 
American Bee Journal, suchas England, France, Germany, 
etc. Any one living in those ‘‘ foreign’’ countries where 
such extra postage is charged, would need to send the price 
of the Bee Journal ($1.00) and the extra postage. In Eng- 
land that would be $1.50. For instance, in this country we 
offer Dr. Miller’s book, ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,” 
free as a premium for sending us two new yearly subscrip- 
tions—that would be $2.00; butif the two new subscriptions 
came from England or Germany, it would be $3.00; or 50 
cents more to cover the extra postage on the American Bee 
Journal sent to ‘‘ foreign ’’ countries, or those not taking 
domestic postage rates. 0 

Home and Apiary of C. H. Dibbern.—The pictures 
presented on the first page this week are the apiary and 
home—that the bees helped to pay for—of Charles H. Dib- 
bern, of Milan, Ills. The main figure in the apiary view is 
Mr. Dibbern himself, holding in his hand his latest inven- 
tion—the queen-trap, which he has used fora dozen years 
for hiving and controlling swarming. The group of chil- 
dren in the foreground consist of two grand children and a 
couple of neighbor’s children. The apiary now consists of 
about 100 colonies, as Mr. D. has concluded that the locality 
will not support more profitably; besides, he has now ar- 
rived at an age where he does not care to do the hard work 
required in a larger apiary. The picture was taken early 
this spring, and as supers had not yet been put on, the 
hives have a somewhat squatty appearance. 


Mr. Dibbern commenced bee-keeping just 40 years ago 
this spring,'and has had bees continuously ever since. He 
has never had any serious disease among his bees, and has 
never seen a case of foul brood. Like most bee-keepers 
with the bee-keeping instincts born in them, he has been a 





constant experimenter, and as a result has produced several 
inventions of merit. 

The T-super was original with him, and he described it 
in the American Bee Journal early in the ’80’s. 

In 1889 he discovered the principles of the horizontal 
bee-escape, aud published his discovery in Gleanings. This 
proved a little premature, as he had not perfected the inven- 
tion, and a host of others took up the idea and the escape 
was soon perfected by others. 


A hive also was ‘“‘invented” which he now has had in 
use for some 20 years, and he sees no reason for changing it. 

His latest is the queen-trap, which, of course, is a modi- 
fication of the Alley trap, but, in his opinion, is a great 
improvement in several particulars. He has never patented 
any of his inventions, and always gave his ideas freely to 
the bee-keepers of the world. 


The home (see second picture) is a modest structure, 
built rather for comfort than any particular style or display. 
It is situated on rising ground on the north side of Rock 
River, near Black Hawk’s Watch Tower, now a very popu- 
lar resort. The group consists of several friends and his 
entire family, consisting of wife, son, daughter, daughter- 
in-law, son-in-law, ‘“‘the baby,’”’ and two other grand- 
children. 


Otto Schulz in Germany.—We have received a souv- 
enir postal card from Prof. A. J. Cook, who has spent the 
past year in Germany, as our readers know. The picture 
on the card is shown here, and it was written from Buckow, 
Germany, May 10, 1906, and reads as follows: 





Apiary of 
Otto Schultz, 
in Germany 


A great day here. OttoSchulzisagenius. He makes foundation 
cells full-depth and very fine. He forms wax sheets on a large wheel, 
then thins at pleasure between rolls. 

It is very beautiful here. I have had a splendid time, but my wife 
has been sick in the hospital for several weeks. She is now safe, and 
at home. My wife and daughter will remain here another year. I 
leave next Tuesday, and get home Sept. 1. A. J. Cook. 


Errata.—On page 461 two regrettable errors occur. In 
the first column, in the second line of the fourth paragraph, 
several words are omitted. The whole sentence should 
read, ‘‘ May 20 a frame of brood was taken from each colony 
having 8 brood, and given to one having only 6.”’ 


The omission of a comma in the next paragraph ac- 
counts for the absurd statement that ‘“‘Two supers of 44 
sections each were placed over the lower super.’’ Putting 
the comma where it belongs changes the sense entirely, 
making it read, “‘Two supers of 44 sectious each were 
placed over, the lower super containing 12 bait-sections.” 


W. H. Putnam, editor of the Rural Bee-Keeper, made 
this office a call recently when in Chicago. Mr. P. is per- 
haps the “ heavy-weight ’’ among all the bee-editors when 
it comes to avoirdupois. And he is as jovial as he is large. 
It was our first opportunity to have a somewhat extended 
conversation with him, although we hada ‘‘How do you 
do ?’’ acquaintance with him before. 


A Good Thermometer, mounted on a large-size wood 
back, is being used as an advertising novelty by Walter S. 
Pouder, a bee-supply dealer at Indianapolis, Ind. One sent 
to this office is doing good service these hot days. It’s 
somewhat satisfying to know just what the temperature is 
even if the knowledge doesn’t help cool one off any. 
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Small vs. Large Hives and Supers 


BY C. W. DAYTON. 


NOTICED the statements relating to Mr. Andrew’s bees, 
meng | and hives on page 180. Simply for mutual examina- 
tion I wish to compare conditions. 

Mr. Andrews had 250 colonies, and I had 160, spring 
count. His yield was 25 tons, and mine 12 toms. Mr. An- 
drews moved to oranges. I did not have oranges. Sage 
alone. But if he has oranges and sage both in one location 
it would not be any better than sage alone, except that 
oranges might give 2 or 3 extractings before sage came in. 
[ did not extract until May 15. Oranges, as I understand, 
yield water-white, or very light amber at Riverside (or 
Corona). Here, oranges give dark amber, and it will not 
pay to mix with sage. Mr. Andrews may have extracted 
several times before I extracted at all. It may be that sage 
would last longer here at Chatsworth on account of the 
damper location. It was damp and cloudy here from April 
10 to May 20. The clouds came over the mountains from 
the coast. Riverside and Corona are so far inland that there 
is far more clear weather when the bees could gather honey 
earlier in the season. 

Mr. Andrews’ hive I take to be the regular, full-sized 
Langstroth, 10 frames in the lower story and the same size 
story above. My lower stories are for 10 frames, 13 inches 
long, and an extracting super on top 13 inches long, and 
5 inches deep, or one-third the size of Mr. Andrews’ ex- 
tracting super. My lower story is only % the size of Mr. 
Andrews.’ 

I allowed the honey to become entirely sealed over, in- 
cluding both outside combs, and then allowed them to stay 
on the hives 3 to 4 days until they were built solid with 
brace-combs between the stories. From my 160 colonies 
there were 350 swarms, but only 100 were hived. Mr. An- 
drews’ yield was 50 pounds to the colony in excess of my 
yield. At 5 cents per pound it is $2.50, not counting recep- 
tacles. If the cost of production is 4 cents per pound it 
comes to $2.00, leaving a net profit of so cents in favor of 
Mr. Andrews’ hive, yield, or something. Or, is it possible 
that my small hive and awfully small super will do as well 
as larger? 

At the first of the season I had 12 or 15 colonies with 
2 of these little supers on each. When I had extracted 3 or 4 
times I took the extra super off, only leaving one, as it seemed 
that I got just as much honey from the one. 

Of course, 50 pounds of honey is considerable honey, 
but 50 cents profit is not much difference, yet it is one-fourth. 
But I wonder now if 4 of my hives, which are about one-half 
as large as Mr. Andrews’, cannot be manipulated and handled 
as easily as 3 of the regular and larger size. One thing, 
I never use a brush on these small combs, and put 9 combs, (or 
a whole super) in the extractor at once. I have not brushed 
bees off extracting combs in 10 years. Of course, small 
combs are easier to handle all around, and more rapid. It 
‘takes me just two minutes to go 100 feet from the extract- 
ing house, take the cover off the hive, smoke the bees, take 
the combs out and put the empty combs in their places, close 
the hive, and get back into the extracting house again. 
I have the idea that it would take 5 or 6 minutes with the 
large hive. Of course, I must extract oftener where the 
small super is used, but I extract from but few lower stories, 
and that where there is no queen below or tne super remains 
full a long time. As I understand, the large stories run 
from 32 to 38 pounds at an extracting, when they are sealed, 
and my small ones go from 22 to 28 pounds. The large combs 
are thicker in the middle at the top in most of the colonies 
than at the ends and along the lower half. 

It has | been my belief that there are but a_ small 
proportion of the bees which gather honey compared to the 
whole colony, a large share standing around on the honey 
doing nothing, or else there is more inside work in the hives 
than we know of. If 5 pounds of bees went out after honey 
5 times a day, they ought to bring back 25 pounds. And as 





sage honey is so easy to get they could easily make 25 trips 


a day if they were so disposed, as the days are 17 hours in 
length and sage is unlike many other honey-plants, in that 
the honey tubes are open for the visits of the bees all day 
long. 

One thing against the large hives and supers is the trou- 
ble they make to carry them over the dry years when we 
need so few bees in the hives. Where the bees can be moved 
into the orange-groves the trouble does not occur, but very 
few apiaries are, or could be, so situated here. But it is 
much more labor to move large hives than small ones. Too 
much for the 50 cents I have figured above. Every one who 
has seen my apiary in years past has detested such a stingy 
super and hive. But my management is different from that 
of the large hives. In the spring I manipulate the brood- 
combs so that the small combs become solidly filled. If 
there is any pollen or solid combs of honey it is caused to 
be removed and carried into the super where such off grades 
can be extracted at the first round and kept separate from 
the sage. With larger super the dark would go in with 
considerable sage. Small supers enable more perfect separa- 
tion of grades. 


When the bees get the combs of honey all sealed and 


properly ripened they retire from the supers, only enough 
bees remaining to keep guard over the honey, and then the 
main force of bees begins to cluster out at the entrance. 


I tell from outside indications when they are ready to ex- 
tract. When the combs are completely finished in capping 
and ripening the bees are very easily shaken off, so that no 
brush is necessary. I set the combs in tin-bottomed boxes on 
the wheel-barrow which hold 24 combs each. I have § of 
these boxes and 150 to 200 extra empty combs so that I do 
not open hives the second time to put the combs in. 

The quick handling of.small combs, without brushing, 
gives robber-bees very little time. But robbers seldom are 
numerous until near the close of the season. At that time 
I take out honey in the middle of the day to keep the ex- 
tractor going until dark, if necessary. Then through the 
night, if robbers trouble my work, the boxes of empty combs 
remain stacked up with robber-cloths (cloths wet with car- 
bolic-acid water) over each. This renders them unattractive 
to robbers, while on the wheel-barrow, and also to the in- 
mates of the hives they are put into. The most of the 
trouble is caused by the bees of the colony rushing outdoors 
at the smell of the combs within, and perhaps turning to 
dig and pull at the cracks of their own hive. And, es- 
pecially, forgetting in the excitement, to guard their own en- 
trance. Carbolized combs maintain order in the colony in 
which they are placed. In a few hours the acid is all evap- 
orated and the combs are cleaned up more gradually, and 
with little strife. 

It is seldom that a box of combs is brought in to ex- 
tract containing a dozen bees, but, occasionally a few are. 
The boxes of combs are slid off the wheel-barrow onto 
shelves. Above the shelves is a 20-inch strip of wire-cloth 
extending entirely around the extracting house. The bees 
climb out of the combs and run up on the screen and soon find 
the escapes where they get out of the building. But most of 
the bees brought in are young, as they cling to the combs 
and are more difficult to shake off than old bees. The young 
bees go up on the screen in a cluster and stay through the 
night. A corner toward the sunrise is chosen. In one or 
two days the young bees find their way out the escape. 
Near the escape on the outside of the building I keep a 
nucleus hive. It is usually started with a cluster of bees 
the size of your fist, and a little chunk of brood such as most 
bee-men throw out in the grass. They start to rear a queen 
of their own, but in swarming- time it is easy to put in a 
ripe queen cell from one of the best colonies. They build 
combs from a strip of wax as a starter, except the one brood- 
comb I put in empty to give their queen a chance to lay. 
When one nucleus becomes strong enough to “go it” with- 
out further help it is moved away and another started in 
the same way. All the stray bees that come out go straight 
into the nucleus the same way as others have traveled, and 
a bee that has stayed out of its hive a day or two is always 
accepted, or, in fact, invited in. The older bees go home 
at once. Some of these nuclei have given 50 pounds of 
honey, and every one gives something, and will fill a regu- 
lar hive in time for the harvest the Telesis year. 

The “breeding up” of the colonies into working “ 
is very much like the growth of plants. Plants grow 
and faster as the weather warms up until they oa tthe 
climax; then there is a slackening. My hives are 
in size, early or late, or, as, we may say, both ways from the 
climax. No old queen, after hiving with a swarm or any 
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of the newly-reared queens, reach so large an amount of 
brood as the queen that begins in the spring and builds with 
the expectation of casting a swarm. They prepare for the 
population of 2 full hives then. The reason the hives are 
so over-populated at this time is because the old bees, that 
should be off to the fields gathering honey, are loitering 
around the hive waiting to depart for the woods with the old 
and much respected queen. There are not often too many 
bees, but the bees are not in the right place. In order to 
set the bees at work we must change their dispositions, and 
that necessitates the remove! of their queen. 


Now, if the colony swarms some day, and takes the old 
queen along, the old bees off in the fields do not, when they 
return and find the old queen gone, get the pouts and stand 
around doing nothing. They keep on at their work more in- 
dustriously than ever, seeing that they have the future pros- 
perity of the colony depending upon them to an increased 
degree. When a swarm issues I take the old queen away 
at once. Then I confine the bees long enough that they 
forget the purpose for which they came out of their hive. 
Then they are permitted to return to the old hive grad- 
ually, as if returning from the fields. If they are permitted 
to come out and cluster and fhen are returned again and 
again the disposition of departing becomes more and more 
fixed upon them, so that when the honey they take along 
becomes digested and converted into wax for comb-building 
in their new home, they have become so disinclined toward, 
and forgetful of, their old domicile as to regard a new home 
as the only possible alternative. Chatsworth, Cal. 


i 


Bees Destroying Queen-Cells With Live 
Queens 


BY ALLEN LATHAM. 


N page 445 Mr. Alley says: “I wish to inform the bee-keep- 

ers of the world that no bees, queenless or otherwise, 

ever destroy or tear down queen-cells that contain live 
queens. A colony having a queen (either a virgin or a 
fertile one) will not destroy a queen-cell until a queen first 
stings the imprisoned or embryo queen; then the worker- 
bees complete the destruction.” 


I know Mr. Alley, and I know that he believes that he 
is right. He will say, too, that others are mistaken in be- 
lieving that bees will tear down cells when no queen is 
present. I wish that he was right, for then I should never 
bother to protect cells with cell-protectors made of wire- 
cloth. If bees are imprisoned in a hive they will gnaw away 
at a queen-cell till all the wax is off the cocoon portion, and 
frequently get a hole through above the cocoon. As soon 
as that hole is through it is good-bye queen, unless help 
comes. 

Therefore, Mr. Alley, I refuse to be informed, and I 
rather think that I shall not be in a class of one in refusing 
to learn this lesson. 

Does Mr. Alley, or anyone else, believe that a queen 
can sting the imprisoned virgin or embryo before a hole is 
gnawed? Does any one think that it is possible to thrust 
the sting through a wall of wax? If he does, then his 
power of belief is big. 

I wish to inform the bee-keeping world that the em- 
bryo queen, or the imprisoned queen, is never stung till 
after a hole is made in the cell. Personally, I doubt if the 
embryo queen is usually stung at all. A vigorous virgin 
nearly ready to emerge may arouse the ire of the free vir- 
gin, and be stung, but many an embryo is simply hauled 
out by the workers. 

The hole is begun by the free queen. As soon as a 
cell is thus injured the workers will tear it down. 


Many a time I have seen cells with holes in them, and 
the queen inside still alive. Has Mr. Alley not seen this? 
If the queen is alive, has she been stung? 


Last fall I was tardy in caring for a batch of cells, and 
when I went for them I found that a queen was out gnawing 
at the other cells. In one she had a hole which had been 
enlarged enough to pass a small pea through. Though 
others had been gnawed, none had holes. I wished to save 
all the queens possible, and as I had been successful formerly 
in patching up torn or broken cells, I determined to save this 
one with the hole in it. I laid a bit of comb foundation 
over the hole and sealed it down with a hot iron. That 
cell and all the others of the batch hatched strong queens. 





The one in particular, which, if Mr. Alley is right, had been 
stung, became mated and showed every appearance of being 
a good queen. 

If Mr. Alley can explain away the last-stated stubborn 
facts, perhaps I shall relent and consent to be informed. Mr. 
Alley is a man of wide experience, and he has kept bees twice 
as long as I, and I naturally would hesitate to question 
what he has to say. I have read the article from which 
[ quoted with great interest. There are lots of good things 
in that article, but in the case quoted Mr. Alley has proved 
himself mortal, just like the rest of us. 


od 
13—Dadant Methods of Honey-Production 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


MUCH-DEBATED question in the production of ex- 

tracted honey is whether to remove the honey before it 

is ripe, and ripen it by artificial means, or remove it 
only when entirely ripened. We prefer the latter method. 

When the first extractor was introduced, bee-keepers 
had much less experience about the ripening of honey than 
they have to-day. It seemed quite natural to remove the 
honey just as fast as gathered by the bees. Larger quanti- 
ties could thus be harvested, but it did not take the producer 
long to find out that such honey often had no consistency, 
and would run like water. In fact, fresh harvested honey 
oiten drips from the cells when the comb is slightly inclined 
out of the perpendicular. This is, however, by no means 
constant, for some kinds of honey, in dry seasons, prove 
ripened very shortly after the gathering. Honey from 
heather is often mentioned by French apiarists as impossible 
to extract, owing to its great density. I have never had the 
good luck to visit a producer of heather honey, or I should 
have made particular enquiry as to the possibility of ex- 
tracting it promptly after it has been brought in. 


But our main crops of honey in the Middle West are 
not such as will bear being harvested at once without re- 
quiring artificial ripening afterwards. We have tried both 
artificial ripening and the more popular way of allowing the 
combs to remain in the super until the bees have thor- 
oughly evaporated the excess of moisture. The latter method 
is, in our opinion, much preferable. There is but one thing 
that would induce us to extract honey before it is fully 
ripe—the impossibility of furnishing the bees with a sufficient 
number of supers. 

We have seen a few such seasons, and in those instances 
we have taken the pains to place the honey in open tanks in 
warm rooms. Usually, when there is an extraordinary sea- 
son, the honey is less watery than in poor seasons, and the 
time required for ripening is therefore less. A very wet 
season, when honey contains a great deal of water and 
evaporates slowly, is usually a poor honey season anyhow. 
In such a season we leave the supers on until a few days 
after the crop is over. We have sometimes taken the addi- 
tional precaution of keeping the greater part of the honey 
in a tank for a few weeks. In a first-class year, if we are 
compelled to extract for want of a Sufficient number of 
supers, we sometimes take off the first supers filled, leaving 
the last one on the hive for later extracting. 

The question has often been asked: Must honey be 
sealed over to be considered ripe? I do not believe that seal- 
ing is a criterion. There are seasons when the bees will seal 
combs when the honey is insufficiently ripened. We have 
seen this happen oftener with basswood than with any other 
crop. In such cases the honey may ferment, and will, a 
little later, burst the cappings. This may not be noticed 
if the honey is still on the hive, for the bees will then look 
after it and probably manipulate it and transfer it from one 
cell to another, as the careful housekeeper transfers her pre- 
serves when they show signs of fermentation. The bees 
have not the resource of boiling or heating their stores to 
remove the germs of fermentation, but trust them to do 
for the best with the means they have at hand. But if 
the honey which is capped and unripe has been removed from 
the hive by the bee-keeper, and has been extracted, he will 
soon notice that it forms gas-bubbles, and the watery portion 
will come to the surface. If the honey has been kept in the 
comb, the capping bursts and the liquid honey forms out. 
But this sealing of unripe honey is a rare exception. As a 
rule, the bees are very careful to ripen the honey thoroughly 
before sealing it. 

On the other hand, if the bees have been supplied with a 
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zreat deal of empty comb, and if the colony is very popu- 
ous, the honey will be scattered over a great area in the 
super and will be ripened readily, but little of it will be 
‘apped, until they ascertain that the crop is coming to an 
nd. In such circumstances the more or less capping of the 
honey will depend most probably on the temperature. [If it is 
ow, the bees will concentrate their stores over the cluster 
ind will more readily seal a part of the filled combs. If the 
temperature is high, and the hive very populous, the honey 
will remain scattered over a greater area and less of it will 
be sealed. 

The temperature has a great deal to do with the be- 
havior of the bees, and it is probably owing to its action that 
bee-keepers differ in their opinions as to the actions ot the 
bees. In Northern latitudes, where the nights are cool, the 
question of retaining the heat in the hive has a much greater 
influence on success than in localities where the great ques- 
tion is how to keep the temperature of the brood-nest and 
of the supers low enough so that the combs may not break 
down. So we can not lay down any rule that will serve 
for all climatés, as to whether we may expect the bees to 
ripen all their honey before any of it is sealed, or whether 
they may seal it as fast as ripened. It is a good thing to 
err on the safe side, and wait until a great portion of it, 
at least, is sealed, before attempting to remove it. But in 
any case where there is doubt as to the sufficient density 
of the honey, it is well to keep it in am open vessel in a warm 
room—in as hot a room as you may have—during the re- 
mainder of the summer. 

The late Chas. F. Muth—who was an authority on honey, 
because he produced so much of it and bought and sold hun- 
dreds of tons of it—was in the habit of ripening his honey 
regularly, by storing it in tanks, covered with a cloth, in an 
attic. Honey harvested in June or July was thus kept by 
him until early in September, when it was put in retailing 
a and would granulate almost immediately after- 
ward. 

Our method has been to remove the honey only when it 
is ripe, as far as we can judge, and it is only in very rare 
instances that we have made any mistakes. Cool, wet sea- 
sons are the most dangerous. But we have harvested hun- 
dreds—I might almost say thousands—of barrels of honey 
which was barrelled at once and rolled into a dry cellar, 
and did not see the light again until it was prepared for re- 
tailing, in October, when we found it almost invariably per- 
fectly solid, with a regular grain of granulation, resembling 
butter. 

I see that lately a number of our European experiment- 
ing apiarists are discussing the density of honey, and great 
differences are shown as to its condition when first har- 
vested. I believe many people have but very remote ideas 
as to the great differences in density of honey fresh-gath- 
ered in different countries, under different degrees of heat, 
and with different hygrometric conditions. Stating how 
much water fresh honey contains would be as impossible 
as stating how much rain-fall may be expected during any 
one month in any locality. Hamilton, IIl. 


Pollen—How Use to Best Advantage 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


ARLY pollen,” has a musical sound to all bee-keepers, 
E and when you ask one as to the time of year that the 

bees first begin to gather pollen in his locality, he is 
all attention, and will tell you the earliest period he ever 
knew the bees to bring in the smal! loads, which are the 
harbinger of brood-rearing. But ask the average bee-keeper 
from what source this pollen comes, and four out of five 
can only guess at the matter, and that guess twice out of 
three times will be, “from willow.” 


This guess may be right in some localities, but in this 
locality the first pollen comes from what is more commonly 
known as “skunk cabbage,” from the smell the plant emits 
when the leaves are bruised, a.d from the cabbage appear- 
ance of its growth when it has arrived at maturity.. But in 
early spring there is nothing to be seen of this cabbage 
growth; just a gnarled, pointed, reddish-colored hood, that 
rises about 2 or 3 inches out of the ground, inside of which, 
rising on a stem, is a little ball of flowers about as big as a 
marble, and this ball of little, short flowers are very rich in 
pollen. The hood has on one side, a slit or crevice in it, 
ofttimes hardly large enough for the bee to squeeze in, and 
as the ball of flowers fills the hood to within about bee- 





space all around, the bee which works on skunk cabbage for 
pollen gets covered more or less all over with the yellow 
dust, so that it makes her appear almost a laughable object 
as she runs into the hive. I have seen this dust from a 
thirty-second to one-sixteenth of an inch thick on the back or 
upper side of the abdomen of bees when they are entering 
the hives, though this is the extreme. 

Then the hood protects and keeps the bee warm when 
at work on skunk cabbage, so that they will gather pollen 
from this source when it would be too cold to gather pollen 
from the trees, were the willow in bloom at this time. | 
have known bees to get pollen from this source as early as 
March 10, but it is more often from the toth to the 15th of 
April before any pollen is obtained here in central New 
York. 

Following skunk cabbage comes the soft maple, from 
which the bees obtain pollen of a reddish tinge; and 2 or 
3 days later the elm blooms, from which a liberal supply is 
obtained, if the weather is fine. This gives the bees a great 
start at brood-rearing, and an advance which is rarely checked 
by all the unfavorable weather which may come thereafter. 
However, in occasional years, we have a severe freeze just 
at the time all these early pollen-producing flowers are about 
to open, which spoils the whole, and in such years it is up- 
hill business for the bees till the willow and hard maples 
bloom, when large quantities of pollen are usually obtained. 

As I said to start with, early pollen is something that 
all bee-keepers are joyful over, but in some localities, later 
on, bees store so much pollen in their combs that it seems 
to those not as familiar with the inside workings of the 
hive as they might be, that some device for removing this 
pollen would be of great benefit to them, for at a bee-con- 
vention some years ago I heard offers as great as $25 from 
a single person for some plan to remove pollen from the 
combs. 

Some advise putting these combs of pollen into tepid 
water and soaking a week or so till the pollen becomes soft 
and mushy, when the combs are to be put into the honey- 
extractor and the pollen ad water thrown out. Others ad- 
vise making combs containing much pollen into wax, and 
then work the wax into comb foundation to put into the 
hives for the bees to draw out into comb again; but all such 
advice seems to me to be a damage rather than a help. 


In this locality wet get large quantities of pollen—prob- 
ably as much as is gathered in any place in the United 
States—yet I have never soaked or melted up a single comb 
on that account, neither did I ever have any thrown out 
by the bees, as others claim they have, unless said pollen had 
become moldy. 

With me there are two different periods in which the 
bees store much more pollen than is worked by the nurse- 
bees into chyme for the young brood. One is during the 
bloom of hard or sugar maple, and the other during white 
clover bloom. I have had combs of pollen gathered from 
the yield during hard maple which weighed as high as 4% 
pounds. At such time as this I work as follows: 

Whenever the bees gather so much as to crowd the 
queen, I take it away for the time being and place empty 
combs in its stead. If there come a few rainy or windy 
days at this time I find that this pollen is all exhausted, so 
that the cells are once more empty or filled with eggs, as it 
takes large quantities of food for the numerous brood at this 
season of the year. After apple-bloom there is little for the 
bees to work on, and the surplus of pollen is all soon used 
up, and more needed, when I set back that which was re- 
moved, and thus brood-rearing is kept up more effectually 
than by feeding syrup, honey, or any other plan of stimula- 
tive feeding, providing there is plenty of honey in the hive, 
which there generally is, if bad weather has not cut short the 
yield from the apple-bloom. 

I consider plenty of pollen in the combs during the 
period of scarcity between apple and clover bloom of great 
advantage, as it keeps brood-rearing going on without a 
break till the honey harvest arrives. 

The pollen gathered during white clover is treated dif- 
ferently from that gathered earlier. The early rarely ever 
has honey plated top of it, while that from clover is placed 
in the cells till they are nearly 3% full, when the cell is filled 
with honey and sealed over so as to preserve it against a 
time of need the next spring, or before bees can 
from natural sources in the early part of the year. © 
the summer, as I find combs containing much pollen in 
preserved state, they are hung away in the room for storing 
combs; or, if it is so early that the wax-moth is trouble- 
some, they are stored in upper stoties over weak colonies of 
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bees where they will be protected till ready for their winter 
storage. Where stored in a room, they must be looked after, 
and fumigated if the moth becomes troublesome. 


Combs containing much pollen under honey are distin- 
guishable from those without, by holding them up before a 
strong light and looking through them, unless the combs are 
very old and the cells filled with the cocoons left from the 
maturing brood. 

When spring opens I again take the opportunity of 
placing all combs I have on hand containing pollen, near the 
brood, and find that this, together with the honey stored over 
the pollen, which honey has to be removed before the bees 
can get at the pollen, answers a better purpose for stimu- 
lating brood-rearing at this time of the year, than the feeding 
of pea, rye, or oat meal, as some recommend. In this way 
the pollen is used up to a far better advantage than by in- 
venting a machine to remove it from the combs, and saves all 
trouble of soaking or melting the combs as well. 


Borodino, N. Y. 
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Conducted by Morey Perri, Villa Nova, Ont. 


Specialize in Bee-Keeping 











A plea for specialization in bee-keeping, by L. B. Bell, 
of Arizona, appears in Farm, Field and Fireside. After 


speaking of the troubles of mixed farming and bee-keeping, 
he says: 


What show has an amateur to compete with men equipped for the 
fight like R. F. Holtermann, of Canada, Gill, of Colorado, or Alexan- 
der, of New York? 

But, your amateur says, ‘‘ These men began in a small way and 
worked up.” True; but if you’ve got the bee-fever so bad you just 
can’t let it alone, go and spend a season with some of these men and 
learn the business before you put a dollar into it. Most of these men 
will shout a hearty “‘ Amen ”’ to that, and you would, too, if you could 
go along the trail of the ‘‘ working up” process and see how many 
wrecks there are and how few got there. 

Human life is too short to have any of it wasted in dabbling. 





A Bumble-Bee Apiarist 


Mr. Frank Kelly, of Elgin Co., Ont., is a farmer who makes a 
specialty of sheep and clover seed, andalso keeps bees. He recently 
described an ingenious system of ensuring the fertilization of 
the red clover blossoms. He pays the boys of the neighborhood 25 
cents for every bumble-bee’s nest they locate forhim. This he then 
moves to his own premises. He inverts over the nest a funnel-shaped 
screen, with a small hole in the top leading into a little box. By stir- 
ring up the bees he gets them all into the box, and then takes up the 
nest and transports bees and all to some convenient spot on his farm. 
In this way he has almost “‘ cornered’ the bumble-bees of his neigh- 
borhood. In winter he protects them from mice by putting over the 
nest an oblong hardwood box, say 20 inches long by 10 or 12 inches wide, 
and the same height. A small hole, protected by a piece of tin to pre- 
vent mice gnawing it larger, permits egress and ingress of the queen. 
Asa result of his pains, Mr. Kelly grows large fields of clover seed, 
averaging 4 or 5 bushels per acre. Those living near him get good 
crops of seed. 

Mr. Kelly related an interesting experience of one year when he 
had pastured with sheep a field of red cloyer, taking the sheep off 
June 15. The second crop blossomed beautifully, and neighbors de- 
clared it the finest they had ever seen. It was, however, a little too 


early for the bumble-bees, and no seed worth mentioning was secured. 
—Farmers’ Advocate. 


This is the Mr. Kelly mentioned in this department 


some time ago. 
i 


National Control of Food Supplies 


The Canadian Grocer has a synopsis of a lecture de- 
livered by Anthony McGill, before the Ontario Grocers’ 
Convention, on ‘‘ National Control of Food Supplies,” from 
which we can profitably take notes : 


Food inspection is a comparatively modern innovation. About 
the middle of the last century Dr. Hassall published in the London 





Lancet an extended series of investigations into the character of the 


various foods as offered in the London markets. A commission was 
appointed, and the first Adulteration Act in England was passed; 
Canada followed in 1874. The Act has undergone many amendments 
since that date, in consequence of increased experience in its working, 
but the fundamental principles remain unchanged. 


Wauat ADULTERATION Is. 


It defines adulteration as follows: 

1. If any substance has been mixed —_ itso as to reduce or 
lower or injuriously affect its quality or strength ; 

2. If oo inferior or cheaper substance has been substituted, 

holly or in part, for the article; 
7 3. It sad salualilis consistent of the article has been wholly or in 
art abstracted ; 
. 4. If it is an imitation of, or is sold under the name of another 
article; 

5. it it consists wholly or in part of a diseased or decomposed or 
putrid or rotten animal or vegetable substance, whether manufactured 
or not; or in the case of milk or butter, if it is the produce of a dis- 
eased animal, or of an animal fed upon unwholesome food ; 

6. If it contains any added poisonous ingredient which may ren- 
der such an article injurious to the health of a person consuming it; 

7. If its strength or purity falls below the standard, or its consti- 
tuents are present in quantity not within the limits of variability, fixed 
by the governor-in-council, as hereinafter provided ; , 

8. ft it is so colored or coated or polished or powdered that dam- 
age is concealed, or if it is madeto appear better or of greater value 
than it really is. 


Mr. McGill cites the modern tendency to manufactured 
foods of all kinds, and the achievements of chemistry in 
introducing new food products such as glucose, cotton-seed 
oil, cotton-seed stearin, coal-tar dyes, synthetic flavoring 
materials, chemical preservatives (such as salicylic acid, 
formalin, etc.) ; these substances enter into the composition 
of modern foods to an extent little imagined by the ordi- 
nary consumer. He does not find fault with the inventor 
of new food materials, but mentions the danger of trying 
radical experiments with the workings of the human diges- 
tive organism. 


Again, in the manufacture of many new food substances, power- 
ful chemicals are used, and great care is necessary to make sure that 
these are properly rendered harmless before the finished product is 
put on the market. Many cases of poisoning through the use of dyes 
containing arsenic, glucose containing free acid, and other similar in- 
stances are on record. I must, however, bear testimony to the great 
care which is nowadays taken by manufacturers, and to the purity 
of the preducts now offered. 


Curer GROUND OF COMPLAINT. 


The chief und of complaint rests in the non-acknowledgement 
of the a meenenad a foreign substance. The importance which this 
assumes depends greatly upon the point of view. To the consumer it 
means that he is ignorant of what he eats. To the honest manufac- 
turer it is a very heavy grievance, since it means unfair competition. 

To the producer it is also a ground for complaining. What of the 
fruit-grower who finds apple, turnip or other pulp used as a basis for 
jams, sold as strawberry, raspberry, plum, etc., and dyed with coal-tar 
colors to imitate the genuine fruit? Just in the same way bas the 
dairy farmer a right to complain of unacknowledged competition by 
the sale of oleomargarine or renovated butter for the genuine article ; 
the farmer who raises pigs has a bona-fide grievance when cotton-seed 
products are substituted for lard, and so on. 


Wuo SHaui Be HELD RESPONSIBLE? 


The consumer, naturally and inevitably, must hold the retail 

dealer responsible. The Adulteration Act provides the retailer with a 
uard in two ways: 

a he may at del the guaranty of the manufacturer or whole- 
saler, provided that he has taken the precaution to obtain such. : 

Second, the Inland Revenue Department (which is charged with 
the administration of the Food Act) provides an inexpensive means of 
acquainting him with the nature of the articles he sells, by chemical 

at a nominal fee. 

— manufacturer may thus be held ultimately responsible for the 
correct naming of his goods. There is no bar to the manufacture or 
sale of any wholesome food in Canada (except butter substitutes) pro- 
vided that they are correctly and honestly labeled. The Act requires 
that such articles be distinctly labeled as a mixture, in conspicuous 
characters, forming an inseparable part of the label. 


PENALTIES PROVIDED. 


Distinct penalties attach to violations of the Act, and these may 
be classed a8 (1) penalties for adulterating foods, (2) penalties for sell- 
ing adulterated foods. If the adulteration is deemed injurious to 
health, the penalty fora first offense may reach $200 and costs, or 3 
months imprisonment, or both; if the adulteration be deemed to be 
not injurious to health, the penalty may reach $100 and costs, and is 
not less than $5 and costs. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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Conducted by Emma M. Wiison, Marengo, III. 








Pollen—iIts Gathering and Value 


It is good fun to watch the bees carrying in pollen. Our 
bees seem to have such a fine time of it, oris that only 
imagination? At any rate, they seem to hasten into the 
hive very eagerly as they come home with loads so big that 
one wonders how they stick to the pollen-baskets. A pecu- 
liarity is that the work of pollen-carrying is not evenly 
divided among all the workers; the most of them do not 
gather pollen at all, and the rest carry extra weight. 


Most of the pollen is gathered in the forenoon, but if 

“you watch closely you may see pollen carried in again in 

the evening, sometimes so late that you wonder that the 
bees can see to find their way home. 


Not every sister estimates pollen at its true value. 
Honey is carefully saved, but many a comb of pollen is 
allowed to be spoiled without compunction, and yet weight 
for weight it is doubtfulif the honey is worth any more 
than the pollen—possibly not so much. In early spring, 
if a colony is without pollen, not a young bee can be reared 
till a stock of pollen is secured. 


i a ee _ 


The 8-Frame Hive vs. the 10-Frame for the Sisters 


In general, the sisters will use the same implements 
and plans in bee-keeping as those of the sterner sex, yet 
equally in general they will have a preference for some- 
thing lighter to handle, wherever there is a choice. In the 
matter of hives there is a choice. 


A 10-frame hive is something like 20 percent heavier 
than an 8-frame one, and when one is lifting about to the 
limit of one’s strength, an addition of 20 percent is no trifle. 
It ig true that hives do not have to be lifted very often, in 
some cases not at all, and in the latter case the weight does 
not matter. Most of the sisters, too. can have help when- 
ever a hive is to be lifted. Butin running for comb honey 
there are the supers, and for the larger hives they are in- 
creased in weight to a corresponding degree. Even if there 
is no lifting of hives there is no getting along without lift- 
ing section supers, and they must be lifted so often that it 
is a matter of no little consequence how heavy they are. 
So, if for no other reason, any woman who is working for 
comb honey will be likely to look with a partial eye on the 
8-frame hive. 

But it must not be left out of consideration that a 10- 
frame hive is much safer for the bees than the smaller hive, 
and no woman should think of adopting an 8-frame hive 
unless she gives very close attention to her bees. Given 
the same care that will pass muster witha 10-frame hive, 
and there will be a lot of colonies starve every winter in the 
smaller ones. There must be extra combs of honey to give 
some colonies each fall, where 8-frame hives are kept, and 
again in spring some colonies will starve if left to them- 
selves. Not that bees in larger hives are always safe from 
starvation, but they are safe as compared with those in 
smaller hives. 


An objection is sometimes raised to the 8-frame hive 
because it is not large enough to accommodate a prolific 
queen. True; but neither is a 10-frame hive large enough, 
and there is no law against giving a queen 2 stories of 8 
frames each, and with 16 frames she is not likely to feel 
cramped for room. Then when the harvest comes, one 
story can be removed and supér room given in its place. 

When working for extracted honey, it is just as easy to 
handle the extracting frames in a large hive as ina small 
one, and the advantages of the larger hive for extracted 
honey are such that it has the general preference. 


In comparing square with tall sections, there is one 
thing to be considered that makes more difference to women 
in eral than it does to men. It is the matter of the 
weight of supers when the bees have filled them. A section 
5 inches high is 17 percent higher than a 4% section, soa 











super of the 5-inch sections will be 17 percent heavier than 
one of 44 sections—a matter of considerable importance. 


Another matter equally concerns both sexes: The super 
that is 17 percent heavier will take a longer time to fill, and 
in general there is likely to be a little more even work ina 
smaller super. At the close of the season, if the bees have 
just enough honey to finish up a super containing 24 pounds, 
there would be a shortage if they were asked to fill a super 
containing 4 pounds more. But that exact state of affairs 
might not often arise. 


EP --- 
Early Swarming in Nebraska 
My bees have commenced swarming, the first swarm issuing May 


22. Is this not early for central Nebraska? 
Westerville, Nebr., May 24. (Miss) JeEnNNreE Booknaw. 


Indeed it is early, and your bees must have heen in good 
condition to swarm thus early. They probably built up so 
as to swarm in fruit-bloom—an unusual thing. 


Southern 
+ Beedom + 




















A Sister Bee-Keeper in the South 





Mr. Louis H. ScHo_t.:—My first experience with bees was 7 years 
ago when | found a very small swarm in my garden, and nothing else 
being handy, I simply put them into a flour-barrel. 

To begin with, I was very much afraid of bees; in fact, all I knew 
about bees ‘‘ was just to keep away from them.”’ After calling up all 
the bravery I ever possessed—and, of course, I felt I was almost sui- 
ciding to attempt such a thing—I did really brush the bees in a paper 
pad and threw them under the barrel, I was almost ashamed to tell 
of doing such a desperate thing. 


That little handful of bees did wonders the next spring. They 
stored such a lot of nice honey, and I am sure there was a half bushel 
of bees, but they never did swarm. 

I kept them in the old barrel, and 1 never saw one colony store so 
much honey. I never have done as well with hives, and talk about 
non-swarming! If you will give them a barrel you won’t be bothered 
with swarms! 

But now Iam not any more afraid of my bees, wearing neither 
gloves nor veil. 

I can not say whether or not my bees are blacks, but they are not 
vicious. Any one can handle bees if he or she is not afraid of them. I 
love my bees, and just live with them. I do believe they love me, for 
{ can hardly work in the garden, they follow me so much. 

1 have been feeding my bees lately on cake-sugar. 
dope them like syrup. 

Our main source for honey here in Arkansas, I think, is from 
chinquapin. We also havecorn and cotton-bloom. Some say bees 
do not pay here, but that is not right. My husband is a cotton buyer, 
and, of course, we have to live in town. My bees are within 10 feet 
of the sidewalk, but they never bother any one. They are only com- 
mon bees. I have ordered Italian queens. Can | take brood out of 
one or two hives and put it into a new hive ard put the ordered queen 
with them? Of course, take some bees with the brood. I want Ital- 
ian queens, but do not like to destroy the common queens. The bees 
in this part of the country areof a very common kind. They do not 
store more than 30 pounds per colony the first honey-year. I feel sure 
that with improved stock we could beat that. 

I had a swarm act strangely last summer. They swarmed May 1, 
and such a fine swarm, too. But only half of them would work;.the 
other balf clustered on the outside of the hive, and just lay there un- 
til cold weather drove them in. Were there 2 queens, or what was 
the real trouble? 

The American Bee Journal is a fine paper. 

Magnolia, Ark. Mrs. Jonn WILLIAMS. 


We are glad, indeed, to have our sister bee-keepers take 
a part in ‘‘ Southern Beedom.’”’ I have often been told by 
“elder brethren ’’ that we needed the ladies to help us to be 
successful in life. I, myself, do not know much about that 
for—I am not yet married; they were. However, we will be 
giad to hear from other sister bee-keepers of the South. 


There are a great many bee-keepers who were at first 


It does not 


very much afraid of bees, but who soon got their 
timidity and became successful bee-keepers. One I 
have in mind in particular, declared that he not 


near a bee-hive “‘ with a shot-gun,”’ but soon 
surprised me very much, for he had purchased a dozen colo- 
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nies of bees. Ever since then he has been a bee-keeper 
managing several apiaries, and securing large crops of 
honey. 

The trouble with your swarm acting so strangely 
might have been for several reasons. Perhaps the hive was 
not large enough. Or the hive was poorly ventilated by the 
entrance being too small. My summer hive-entrances are 
large—% inch deep, and the full width of the hive. The 
small %-inch-depth entrance is too small, and, with a large 
colony, clustering out would very likely result until cooler 
weather. 

Your experience with non-swarming of acolony ina 
large flour-barrel is quite in accord with the experience of 
the advocates of large hives to reduce swarming. It was 
not the barrel, of course, but the large amount of room in 


‘it that prevented swarming. The same could have been 





provided in a large hive. 
a f 
ir. Hasty's 











Cterthoughts 


The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 











Advertisements Valuable as History 


Mostly we don’t read bound volumes of back numbers 
as much as we expected to when we bound them—and when 
it comes to looking over very old ones the advertisements 
strike us as a very interesting part of the book—much that 
once made a great stir being now comically obsolete. 
Should decidedly object to having the ads missing from my 
back numbers. Obliterating them would be oblijterating 
history, as our Editor suggests. Page 381. 


Swarm and Drone Prevention 


So H. S. Philbrook’s idea of swarm prevention is to get 
the queen into business in an added story below. He finds 
it working well the second year. Good—so far! But, as 
the elements of non-success are evidently pretty thick, we 
must have wide and numerous successes before we draw 
final conclusions. Some Cyprian blood in this case it 
seems ; and that makes it abnormal to a certain degree. We 
seem to get a sortof a hint that the held-in-reserve Daven- 
port plan is the same. 


Mr. Philbrook seems to have made a positive addition 
(although a minor one) to our manipulations. He finds that 
unsealed drone-brood, when sprinkled with sulphur, are im- 
mediately pulled out and carried out of the hive. Easy, and 
good. Page 383. 





Weak-Colony-Over-Strong Experiences 


And here are more experiences with the pig-a-back style 
of keeping a weak colony warm over a strong one. On 
page 390, A. L.. Oliver lost half his queens. On page 411, 
V. Goodnow fails with 4 trials. 


C. Davenport Safe in Minnesota 


Those that don’t believe that C. Davenport’s swarm- 
controlling method amounts to much will don’t believe it 
still more after readiug his letter on page 401. Lucky for 
C. D. that the Emperor Tiberius is not reigning in Minne- 
sota. His way of keeping dangerous secrets from getting 
abroad was to chop off the inventor’s head. 


Brown-Tail and Gypsy Moths, and Potato-Bug 


And now the insect invaders of national importance 
that are trying to fight their way across our continent are 
two instead of one—the Brown-tail moth in addition to the 
Gypsy moth. Even if Massachusetts should be defeated in 
its heavy fight (as looks possible), the rest of the country is 
realizing profit at the rate of eg many millions of dollars 
a year from each year of delay. Strangethat people should 
forget that part of the situation—and sheepishly conclude 
that it is a useless fight that is going on. hat could Ohio 
have afforded to pay if the potato-bug could have been de- 





layed 40 years in its march toour borders? And both the 
insects referred to seem likely to prove very much greater 
scourges than the potato-bug. Gypsy eats everything green 
except the farmers themselves—and could it be induced to 
eat some of them the situation might be bettered. Just as 
the potato-bug left alone kills out every potato-plant in the 
field, so Gypsy left alone reduces territory to a desert. 
Page 383. 


Queens and Drones Can’t Digest Pollen ? 


So Stachelhausen thinks that drone and queen are both 
unable to digest pollen for themselves. Quite possible. The 
alleged fact that drones only live 3 days when put with 
plenty of each kind of food but removed from the workers 
is pretty good evidence so far as they are concerned.’ Page 
386. 


Zine and Tin Queen-Execluders 


Dr. Miller answers ‘‘ Ontario,”’ on page 390, that it is 
bad economy to cover only part of asuper-bottom with ex- 
cluding zinc and the rest with plain tin. As a general 
proposition I will not quarrel with this; but my strain of 


(hybrid) bees seems to be characterized by unusual willing- © 


ness to store remote from the brood-nest. All my extract- 
ing supers are that way—have been so for many years—and 
I wouldn’t tolerate it if I could see that I was losing any- 
thing material by it. My bees often bother me by putting 
too large a share of the fall honey above, almost never by 
putting too large a share below. 


That Mouse-Eating-Honey Controversy 


Mr. Doolittle thinks the method proposed to show that 
the mouse does not relish honey would also show that the 
old soldier does not eat hard-tack. Never mind. I can’t 
afford to squeal much over my own wounds in the scrim- 
mage for pleasure in seeing him support anotherof my 
none-too-well-supported conclusions. In his actual experi- 
ences he has had both a chipmuck and a red-squirrel as 
pets, and both became serious nuisances on account of their 
fondness for honey. Sol wasright in ranking these ani- 
mals next to the bearin that respect. I’m still ‘‘ chipper’’ 
with hope that I’ll turn up all right about the mouse, also. 
My saying that the mouse peels the cappings off honey for 
pastime Iam willing to withdraw, or at least put it on the 
doubtful list. ButI jump right to another inference that 
may worry Mr. D. still worse. After the raw and freshly 
lapped surface has stood for a few hoursin a somewhat 
damp atmosphere the mouse can /ap it over again and get 
some water—and again by and by. He has learned to do 
this as one helpin the struggle for life in rooms where 
water can not begotten at. But if thisis not right lam 
still glad the performance has been viewed by a competent 
observer. Does not look exactly like play, at any rate. 
Page 403. 
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(Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 




















Bees Hanging Out—Moving a Swarm—When to Take 
Off Full Supers—Hive Portico 


1. The bees of one of my hives cluster around the entrance. This 
commences about 3 o’clock and gets worse until about dark. What 
causes this? The entrance is shaded and part of the hive, but the en- 
trance is only 4x8 inches, and can not very well be made larger. It 
is a 2-story hive. 


2. I bought a colony of bees in an 8-frame hive,:the frames being 
111¢x11\, and this hive was nailed shut so that no bees could into 
the super, and now they fill one outside frame with honey arid do not 
yet work in the super. Was this comb built so that no brood could 
be reared in it? The cells are curved upward, and are irregular. 
Should I cut out the comb, putin a foundation starter, and place in 
the middle? This colony was pretty weak, but is getting better popu- 
lated, and was, no doubt, a swarm of last year. 

8. What is the best time to move a swarm after it is hived? 
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4. To remove a super should one wait until the honey is al! 


pped? 
5. Is there any advantage in a hive having a portico in front? 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERs.—1. As early as the last of May it is not usual for bees 
to hang out in that way, and results from the fact that the colony is 
too large for the hive they occupy, or else that it is too warm for them 
An entrance 4¢x8 is pretty small for a strong colony on a hot day, and 
if you can not make it larger you can give them alittle ventilation 
above by allowing the cover to be partly open. 

2. I wouldn’t be in a hurry to cut out that frame, for it is likely 
they can rear brood in it all rightif they wantto. If you want to 
make sure whether they can or not, uncap the sealing of the comb 
and put it in the middle of the brood-nest, and you wil! probably find 
brood in ita week later. It is possible that in some way there is not 
as direct communication as desirable between the brood-chamber and 
the super. It will help to start the bees at work in the super if you 
put in it a piece of comb on which the bees have already worked, with 
either honey or brood, although empty comb that has been drawn out 
will do very well. 


3. Right away after you get the bees of the swarm in the hive. 
Don’t wait to get a few scattering bees in; they can find the swarm 
where you put it, or else they can go back to the old hive. If you 
leave the hive standing till dark before putting it on its stand, as was 
formerly the custom, there is some danger that scout bees which found 
a suitable place will coax away the swarm to that place. At least, 
that is said to be the case. 


4. No, if you wait till the outside sections at the corners are 
sealed, the central ones will become darkened. However, that doesn’t 
hurt the taste of the honey, rather improves it, andif you want the 
honey for your own table, caring for the taste and not the looks, then 
there is no harm to have the central combs darkened. But the market 
demands sections of snowy whiteness. 


5. It protects the bees against rain when they are clustering out. 
But it makes the hive warmer on hot days, and it furnishes a good 


place for spiders. 
i ee oe 


Likely Not Foul Brood 


Will you kindly tell me if the enclosed sample is foul brood? 
ARKANSAS. 

ANSWER.—I am not an expert in foul brood, but 1 don’t think 
there is any foul brood in the sample sent. It looks like chilled 
brood. If there has been no chance for chilled brood, poisoning may 
come in for suspicion, with just a possibility of something like pickled 
brood. You see I don’t know very much about such things, and any 
one who has anything in that line should senda sample to N. E. 
France, General Manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
Platteville, Wis. If nota member, send Mr. France a dollar to make 
you a member. 





A Little Foul Brood—Queen-Excluder Under Extracting 
Supers 


I left a shallow extracting super on nearly all of my bees last win- 
ter. Some died, and I found a few colonies lightly affected with foul 
brood; say 10 to 50 cells in a hive failed to hatch. The combs in the 
supers were perfect—never had brood in them. 

1. Is there any—or much—danger of such combs being affected! 

2. If so, would I be the gainer or loser to put those supers on 
colonies that I will transfer into clean hives with comb foundation 
starters next spring? 

8. Does it pay to use queen-excluders over the brood-chamber for 
extracting? Or would it pay better to let the queen lay where she 
pleases, and only extract frames with no brood and sealed brood? 

OREGON, 


ANswers.—1. It is not likely there will be any danger from using 
them. 

2. You ought to gain by the value of the combs. 

3. I don’t know. A great many consider excluders indispensable 
when working for extracted honey, but so a bee-keeper as C. P. 
Dadant says he has no use for excluders under his extracting supers. 





No Queen-Excluder Under Sections 


Would it be advisable for me to usea queen-excluding honey- 
board when I run for comb honey? I never have had any trouble 
with queens or drones going up into the sections! It seems to me 
that the bees can work better in the supers without the board. 

MIssouRI. 

ANSWER.—If your queens never go up into the sections, what 
good can an excluder do? I can not say that my queens never go up 
into the supers, for once in a great while one does go up, but I would 
rather stand the inconvenience of those few times than to have ex- 
cluders, so I never use them under sections. 


Destroying Ants in Hives 


My hives are just covered with them. 
MINNESOTA. 


ANswer.—If the ants have their nest under the hive or some- 
where near, pour gasoline or kerosene upon them. If their nest is 
inside the hive, it is because there is a warm place there for them 
where the bees can not get at them. Powdered borax sprinkled in 
such places helps to make them disagreeable for the ants, but the best 
way is to have no place for shelter where the bees can not get at the 
ants toroutthem. If quilts are kept over the frames, that suits the 
ants exactly, but with only a flat cover over, the ants can find no 
place safe from the attacks of the bees. 





How can I destroy ants? 











the lid. Now give the pole a quick push up 





Reports and 
Experiences 











Watering Place for Bees 


Iam taking 2 bee-papers, and while I am 
able to keep bees I can not see how I can get 
along without them. I learn many kinks by 
reading the experiences of others, that save 
me much time and labor to work them out 
myself. 


The little item in the Journal a few weeks 
ago about providing warm water for bees by 
means of a lamp under a suitable pan, is 
alone worth the subscription price of the 
paper in this late, cold spring. Only in place 
of a pan I made a neat, wooden trough 10x20 
inches in size, with a galvanized-iron bottom, 
and [ find it is just the thing. An empty 500- 
section crate with a little fixing makes an 
ideal box to put the lamp in, and to set the 
trough on, and the lamp from the Daisy foun- 
dation fastener, with an inch block under it, 
is just right for the business. If the water 
thus warmed is put out early in the spring, 
and the bees attracted to it by means of pieces 
of comb, they will commence using it before 
they getin the habit of getting water else- 
where, and will stick to it in. of going to 
roadside ditches and other places far away 
from home, where they get chilly water and 
thousands never get home, and that in a time 
< the year when every bee is needed in the 

ve. 

I find a good plan is to fill the trough with 
lukewarm water in the morning, then turn 
the lamp just high e to keep the water 
warm enough. A ‘<-inch board large enough 








just to go inside the trough, and bored full of 
4¢-inch holes, makes an ideal float. 

Bees wintered fairly well outdoors, but con- 
sumed much honey and need feeding now. 
There is much fruit-bloom, but the weather 
is too cool for bees to get much benefit from 
it. A. H. SNOWBERGER. 

Huntington, Ind., May 8. 


A Home-Made Swarm Catcher 


I enclose a drawing of a swarm catcher that 
I made myself. It is not patented, and any 
one witha little mechanical skill can make 


—_—_—_¢_ 





against the limb, when the bees will fall into 
the box. Release the string and the rubber 
band will close the lid. 


Dump the bees in front of the hive, and if 
they are not all caught use the box a second 
time. 


I also have an 18-foot pole with a hook on 
the end, and if the bees persist in returaing 
to the limb of the tree, hook the pole over the 
limb and keep shaking the limb until all come 
down and go into the hive with the swarm. 


I like this arrangement better than the 











Pena 


ee lS 


The Kilgore Home-Made Swarm Catcher and Shaking Pole, 


one. I have all my queens clipped, but occa- 
sionally I have a second swarm, and if the 
bees settle high up in some valuable fruit-tree 
I can get them without climbing or cutting 
the tree. 

To make it, get a small, light pine box 
about 8x10 inches. Knock off two sides of it 
and replace them with wire-cloth, which will 
make it still lighter in weight. Fasten two 
small hinges to the top for a lid. , 

Now get an 18-foot light pole; fasten the 
box to the end of the pole, as shown in the 
picture, and fasten a short rubber band at A 
to pull the lid shut. Then fasten a stout cord 
at B on top of the lid, and have it go over the 
pole at C and run down to the bottom. 


To operate the swarm catcher, push the 
box up to the swarm, pull the string and open 





Manum swarm catcher. My outfit is a success 
with me, and I could not do without it. 
London, Ohio. 8. G. Krreors. 





Black Bees vs. Italians—Large Hives 


Tis not always gold that glitters. "Tis not 

always beauty that shines. Though often 

to construe an meaning, yet it 

wee oery Btly speis to Ee fakes and fancies 
field of to-day. 


the sea of apiculture? Is it ’ Is it 
glory? No. thou, by taking thought, 
add one cubit to thy stature, or canst 


make one hair white or black? 
member as I scan backward across the ledger 
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of life radiant with boyhood’s dreams and 
fancies, how [{ loved to watch the long rows 
of bee-hives, and guess this one will swarm 
to-day. See how they clusterout! How rich 
they must be! Perchance I ran gerosss an 
advertisement of queen-bees; I at once or- 
dered a catalog, and then a book on bees. My 
fancy was stolen away as I unfolded its magic 
pages. 

My post-office was then 5 miles away. In 
the morning I hurried off for Beech Creek 
office to order an Italian queen. It’s almost 
a sin to keep black bees according to the book 
I bought. In due time 1 went to the post- 


The Bee-Hive Cloc 


We have originated and had made specially 
for our readers, a bronzed-metal Clock, called 
** The Bee-Hive Clock.” It is 104% inches 
wide at the base, 984 inches high, and deep 
enough at the base to stand firmly on & man- 
tel or elsewhere. It isa beautiful piece of 
work, and would be both ornamental and 
very useful in any house, and particularly in 
a bee-keeper’s home. 

The Clock part itself is warranted for 3 
years to keep good time. So itis no play- 


thing, but a beautiful and needful article for 
everyday use. 


Clocks like ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock ”’ usually 
sellin the stores at from $4.00 to $5.00 each, 
but having them made for us in quantities 
enables us to offer them at $2.50 each by ex- 
press, or with the American Bee Journal a 
year—both for only $3.00. Either Clock or 
Journal would make an ideal gift. 


How to get “The Bee-Hive Clock” 
FREE 


Send us 5 New Subscribers to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one year, 
at $1.00 each, and we will send you this beau- 
tiful ‘* Bee-Hive Clock’? FREE (excepting 
express charges). Or, send us 4 New Sube 
scribers (at $1.00 each) and 50 cents—$4.50 
in all. Or, 3 New Subscribers (at $1.00 
each) and $1.00—$4.00 in all. Or, 2 New 
Subscribers (at $1.00 each) and $1.50— 
$3 50 in all. 


office to see if her majesty had arrived. I 
made the usual inquiry, “‘ Isthere any mail?”’ 
‘* Yes, sure. A little box full of flies.”” I 
hastened way with my “Italian flies.” The 
queen was safely introduced by the old Peet 
method, and another was ordered. 

The queens wintered in fine order. The 
following summer was poor, and there was 
no chance for comparison between the races. 
But many more yellow queens were ordered. 
The next season was fairly good. As usual I 
put sections on all the good colonies. Upon 
examination a few days later I found in most 
of the hives active work was going on in the 





sections, while the Italians were doing noth- 


in ‘ 

Bat, hark! whence comes that sharp, buzz- 
ing sound that hae run so often in every bee- 
keeper’s ears? Yes, sure as fate, No. 20—my 
fine yellow colony with a Dixie queen—is 
swarming. And so in turn as the days go by 
the long ladder is mustered into service almost 
every day, hiving those pesky Italians. But 
what are the blacks doing? Look ino their 
boxes—they are almost full, and only 2 
swarms! Fall comes, 85 pounds average for 
the blacks and 25 pounds for the Italians. 





Surely, my object was accomplished. I had 


Only $2.50, f.o.b. Chicago, by Express. 
Weight, with packing, about 4 pounds. 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks of the 
Bee Hive Clock 


Busily ticking away, in the room where I 
am sitting, stands a genuine bee-keeper’s 
clock (please understand that the word “ gen- 
uine’’ belongs to the clock and not to the 
bee-keeper) .or, as the legend upon the clock 





has it, ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock.”’ I don’t know 


A $4.00 CLOCK FOR $2.50 
American Bee Journal boct’for Only $3.00 





With the 


whether the idea of getting up such a clock 
was conceived in the brain of the Editor of 
the American Bee Journal, or whether he got 
it elsewhere, but the wonder is that such a 
thing was not thought of long before. 

Setting aside all idea of its association with 
the business of a bee-keeper, there is a pecu- 
liar appropriateness in having the minutes 
aud the hours “ told off’ in a case represent- 
ing the home of the busy little workers. The 
glance at the clock, with its ceaseless tick, 
tick, tick, tick, can not fail to remind one 
that the flying moments must be improved 
now or be forever lost, and that suggestion is 
reinforced by the thought of the never ceas- 
ing activity of the little denizens of the hive, 
always busy, busy, busy, working from morn 
till night and from night till morn, working 
unselfishly for the generations to come, and 
literally dying in the harness. 

Let us be thankful that the form of the old- 
fashioned straw hive or skep was adopted, and 
not that of any modern affair, patented or 
unpatented. The latter smacks of commer- 
cialism, but the former of solid comfort, for 
no other form of hive has ever been devised 
that contributes so fully to the comfort and 
welfare of a colony of bees as does the old- 
fashioned straw-hive. It appeals, too, to one’s 
artistic sense as can no angular affair of more 
modern times. As anemblem of industry, 
artists have always used—probably always 
will use—the old straw skep. 

Thanks, Mr. Editor, for furnishing us a 
time-keeper so appropriate for all, and espe- 





cially for bee-keepers. C. C. MILLER. 


Address all ordersto GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Everything for the Apiary 
Wholesale Agents for G.B. Lewis Co. 


Dadant’s Foundation 








SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 
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BUY NOW—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE DISCOUNT. 


LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Prices of Queen§, Italian and Caucasian: 
Untested in June, $1 each; dozen, $9.’ Tested 
in June, $1.25 each; dozen, $12. Selected 
Queens of any grade, 25 cents extra. 


Prices of Nuclei on application. 


The Wood Béé-Hive Gompany 


LANSING, MICH. 
22Etf Please mention the bee Journal. 





Please mention Bee Journal 





when writing advertisers. 
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turned a leaf and begun working for glory. I 
got the glory, but precious little honey. Prob- 
ably the Italians would have made things 
hum for extracted honey with plenty of empty 
combs. This shows that nothing is perfect 
under the sun. Though I am proud to say 
I have had some better success with Italians 
of late. I had afew hustlers, but, after all, 
the honey was not so fancy. It looked greasy 
or water-soaked, and did not demand the 
high price that we got for No. 1 fancy. 

nthe mountains of Western North Caro- 
lina are wide stretches of forests where the 
sound of the woodman’s ax is not heard; 
where are towering cliffs and lonely dells 
where Nature weeps and echoes die. Here 
the black bees have found an ideal home, as 
the years have passed. 

I procured from a colored man a colony of 
black bees from a remote place 12 years ago. 
It was in asection of a hollow tree called in 
the South “‘a gum.”’ It was so heavy that I 
could carry it only a few steps at a time till I 
must rest. Atlength I got it hometo my 
apiary. The following spring I transferred 
the bees to frames and gave them 2 stories of 
8 frames each. The hive stands there yet. I 
never have fed those bees a pound. They 
don’t swarm, and never fail to give their 
quota of honey and of the best quality. Can 





we not infer from this that through ages in 
= so roomy the instinct to swarm has been 
ost 

This brings us on to large hives. The con- 
venience and adaptability of small hives may 
be painted in glowing characters by their 
many advocates, but after aseries of years I 
am foreed to the conclusion that the majority 
of bee-keepers are using too small a hive, not 
only in the South, butin the North also. 

On this my first trip North (to Hudson, N. 
Y.) I noticed the same contrast between large 
and small hives as I find in North Carolina, 
the largealways far outstripping the small. 
Some have objected to the honey that must 
goto the brood-chomber of a large hive as 
dead capital. Would you not as well object 
to the large slices of meat that lie on the 
platter, upon which your children feast to 
give them bone and muscle to surmount the 
problems of life? Sowith the busy bee—too 
much is just enough. G. W. McGutrg. 

Dark Ridge, N. C. 


Prospects All Right 


We have bad no frost to injure fruit-bloom 
so far this spring; no excessive rain either, 
and the prospects for bees and fruit are all 
right, up to date. 





American Bee Journal 
path Pocket-Knife 
gin made Pen 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
"  HONEYVILLE, O. 


for S2. {5 














(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 





Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 
It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
transparent as glass. Underneath the celluioid, on one side of the 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality ; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 
razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. 


handle. 


Worker 


proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 

‘ the chances are the owner will never recover it; 

is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will return it. 

If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘* Novelties,’’ your Pocket-KNIFE will 

\ serve as an identifier; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 


be notified of the accident. 
Queen 


year—both for $2.00. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 
(Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


It will last a life-time, with 


but if the ‘‘ Novelty ”’ 


and are so 








isfaction. 


Drone 


SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
. The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 





This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 
The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, bandsomely finished. The simple feeder 


gives a uniform flow ofink. Each pen is paeked in a neat box, with 


directions and Filler. 


We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail itand the 
weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 
Sample copy cf the = eae Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months or copies) 
aul octen, Address all orders to 


for 20c; regular y 


% size 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








My bees are just booming, but I have expe 
rienced too = ‘slips between the cup and 
the lips ’’ in my life to be too hopeful. 

Ww. Sro.uey, Sr. 

Grand Island, Nebr., May 22. 





Rain Starts Bees on Clover 


It has been exceedingly dry here, and vege- 
tation is beginning to dry up. A good rain 
yesterday bas started bees on white clover. 

Bellevue, Ohio, June 6 H. G. Quirin 
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Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is a very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

The picture shown here- 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-button 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. The 
American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
8334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees, Queens and Bee-Supplies 


We manufacture standard dovetailed bee- 
te and supplies, cheaper than yuu ever 
cone t before. Our Queens and Bees stand 
at the head in quality. Untested, 75c each; 
$4.25 for 6, or $8 per doz. Tested, ‘sl. 25 each ; 
$12 per doz, Select Tested, $1.50. Special 
prices to dealers in large lots on application. 
State Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation. 
Catalog free. 
THE BEE & HONEY COMPANY 
(WILL a Prop.) 

Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 
Mention Bee Journal writing. 


The Choicest of Tested Queens 
By Return Mail—$1.00 Each, 


From our fine strain of 3-band Italians, that 
are unsurpassed as honey-gatherers. Try 
them; they will not disappoint you. Send 
for price- list. 

J.W.K. SHAW & CO. 
19Atf LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Co., LA 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Italian and Caucasian 


BEES, QUEENS, AND NUCLEI 


and im- 
Queens 











when 








‘ested 

“ Breeding Q 2 
l-comb nucleus (no queen) 95 
2 o “ . 1 60 
3 oe “ . 2.40 
Untested in May; all others 
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an 
For prices on Cancasians and larger quanti- 
ties, and description of og tn reno : > 
16Atf STRONG 


send for free Pov y Jeb: 
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Queens Now Ready to Mail 


None better at ~ price. Unatested at 50c; 
Warranted at 75c; Tested at $1.00. Discount 
on wR 
GRANT ANDERSON, 
SABINAL, TEXAS. 
Journal when writing. 


Queens * fi.e Honey-Gathering ‘Strain of 
Itali 


ans and Carniolans, 
each; 3 f or $2; 6 ed pe or 8.30 per doeny for 
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Rose Lawn Queens 


Money for Honey 


We offer to the person producing the largest 
number of sections No.1 comb honey from a 
colony headed by one of our “ Pure Gold” 


neens before Sept. 15th, 19(6........ $10.00 cash 
For 2nd largest number of sections.. 7.50 “ 
For 34 - ” ~ -- §.00 a 
For 4th “ “6 “ 2.50 * 


Total cash prizes......... $25.00 


ddition to this offer we will pay 20 cents 
an daead for all prize honey for exhibition 


ve ship 200 “* Pure Gold” Queens to a single 
customer in June, a well-known bee keeper who 
knows our breeding stock. 


Select Untested “Pure Gold” Queens gu.ttie $1.C0 
Select Tested re oe ane 
Select Breeding QueenS........---+---.+-:- 


i t Extra-Select Tested Breeders 
By tae ft f.o b. Lincola, Neb., $10. 
Ask for our new Catalog. 
ROSE LAWN APIARIES, | 
1335 NorRTH 24TH BT., LINCOLN, NEB. 


22Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





New Edition of Dr. Miller’s 
40 Years Among the Bees 


(With Appendix Just Added.) 


saPremium for Sending 
-, Two New Subscribers 


i : in 
The book covtains 344 “pages, bound 
handsome cloth, with gold Jetters and bees, 
and illustrated with over 100 beautiful origi- 
nal half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller 
i If. 
nthe first few pages tell how Dr. Miller 
got into bee keeping. 20 years ago he wrote 




















a small book, called ‘A Year Among the 
Bees.’? But ‘Forty Years’’ shows in minutest 
detail how he does things with bees and gets 
large crops of honey. 


How to Get a Copy of Dr. Miller's 
“Forty Years Among the Bees” 


It is sent postpaid for $1.00, or with the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one year, 
both for $1.80. 

Or, any present regular subscriber to the 
American Bee Journal whose subscription is 
paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Mil 
ler’s pew book free as a premium for sending 
us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year with $200. This is a mag- 
nificent offer, and should be taken advantage 
of at once. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 DEARBORN STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





‘If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder ’’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


R00t'S Goods at Root’s Prices 
ae 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. .. .°.  .*. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always bein 
sure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. 
shall be glad to send it to you. ; 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 


















This Offer Good Until July ist Only ! 
DOOLITTLE’S 


QUEEN- REARING 
BOOK 


For Only 25 Cents 


When taken with the Weekly American Bee Journal for One Year at $1- 
making $1.25 for both. 


(Book bound in Leatherette cover, otherwise same as the cloth-bouni book, which is $1.) 














* 
* 


This offer is open to any body, either new or old subscribers, but the latter when accept- 
ing it must send enough to pay their subscriptions a year in advance, if they are in arrears now. 

Mr. Doolittle’s book tells in detail just how he rears the best queens possible; also gives 
His Methods of Comb Honey Production. Every bee-keeper should have this book. 
(126 pages.) 


Gur Standard-Bred Italian Queens 


are unexcelled. Reared by best queen-breeders. Prices—1 Untested, 75c; 3 for $2.10; or 6 for 
$4.00. Orders filled in rotation. Better get your orders in NOW for June delivery. 


The Weekly American Bee Journal one year with Untested Italian Queen—both for $1.50. 
Or, if your own subscription is paid to the end of 1906 or beyond, send us $1.00 and the name 
and address of a new subscriber for the Bee Journal a year, and we will mail to you a 
Standard-Bred Queen FREE. 


Sample copy of the Weekly Bee Journal free on request, or a Trial Trip of 3 months (13 
copies) for only 20 cents, to a new reader. Better order now, as there are lots of good things 
appearing in its columns every wee!:. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for our 1906 Free Illustrated Catalog. Good Goods, Low Prices 
and Prompt Shipments are what you get if you send your orders to— 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
New London, Wis. 
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Bée6-Kespéers Suppliés 


Lewis’ Famous Bre-Hives anp SxcrTions, Roor’s SMOKERS AND EXTRACTORS, 
Dapant’s ComsB FouNnpDaTION, Erc., QUEEN-BEES AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
Large and complete stock, prompt service. We meet all competition who 
whil furnish first-class goods. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


We carry a complete stock of ‘‘ Mandy Lee’’ Incubators and Brooders. Don’t 
fail to investigate these machines. The more you know about incubation, 
the more you will like the ‘‘Mandy Lee’’ Incubator. The ‘‘Mandy Lee 
Brooder ”’ is a complete old hen, all but the “‘cluck.’’ Our free incubator cat- 
alog describes them. 


C. M. SCOT I & Co. IRStnikPolis IND. T+ t+ $+ 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Increased Business Compels 
Larger Space 


So we have just doubled our capacity in the 
building at 141 Ontario Street, where we carry a 
full line of POULTRY SUPPLIES and 


LEWIS seeware 
Catalogs on application. Orders filled 


promptly at Factory Prices. Beeswax 
wanted—28c cash or 30c in trade. 


Second-Hand Cans 


We have some Second-Hand 60-pound Cans to 
offer in lots of 10 boxes (20 cans) at 40 cents a 
box, f.o.b. Chicago. 
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Italian Bees in modern hives with select Queens 
for sale. Also Pure Italian Queens. 


YORK HONEY ‘strecy CO. 
H. M. ARND, mor. (Not Inc. 


141 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Phone North 1559.) 
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E-SUPPLLES 8 


We ranufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time and worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the Dovetall Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. 6O., Gouncil Blutts, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart-—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 

T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kan. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SISLISSLLSASAALLADAAA Ad 
“Tn every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser.” 
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BEE - BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
834 DEARBORN Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advanced Bee-Culture. Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson. 
—The author of this work is a prac- 
tical and helpful writer. You should 
read his book; 330 pages; bound in 
cloth, and beautifully illustrated. Price, 
$1.20. 

ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. L & E. R. 
Root.—A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, 
describing everything pertaining to the 
care of the honey-bees. Contains about 
400 engravings. It was written espe- 
cially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A 
method by which the very best of 
queen-bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth and 
illustrated. Price, $1.00; in leatherette 
binding, 75 cents. 

Ree-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
College, California This book is not 
only instructive and helpful as a guide 
in bee-keeping, but is interesting and 
thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full delineation of the 
anatomy and physiology of bees. 544 
pages. 295 illustrations sound in cloth 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture 
has been entirely re-written, and is 
fully illustrated. It treats of every- 
thing relating to bees and bee-keeping 
No apiarian library is complete without 
this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 

Honey as a Health Food.—This is a 
16-page honey-pamphlet intended to 
help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short 
article on “Honey as Food,” written by 
Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, ete. The last 
part is devoted to “Honey-Cooking Re- 
cipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey the more honey they will buy. 
Prices: Sample copy for 2-cent stamp; 
40 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for 
$7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page on all 
orders for 100 or more copies. 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 
pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with 
gold letters and design; it is printed on 
best book-paper, and illustrated with 
112 beautiful original. half-tone pic- 
tures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. It 
is unique in this regard. The first few 
pages are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, tell- 
ing how he happened to get into bee- 
keeping. About 20 years ago he wrote 
a small book, called “A ear Among 
the Bees,” but that little work has been 
out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the 
former book is found in the new one, it 
all reads like a good new story of suc- 
cessful bee-keeping by one of the mas- 
ters, and shows in minutest detail just 
how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 
Price, $1.00. 

“The Honey-Money Stories.”.—A 64- 
page-and-cover booklet, 54%x8% inches 
in size, printed on best quality paper. 
Many short, eens stories interspersed 
with facts and 
honey and its use. The manufactured 
comb honey misrepresentation is con- 
tradicted in two items, each ocupyin 
a full page, but in different parts 
the booklet. It has in all 33 fine illus- 
trations, nearly all of them being of 
apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs, namely, “The 
Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree 
Bloom,” “Buckwheat Cakes and Toney a 
and “The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.” This 
booklet should be placed in t hands 
of everybody not familiar with the 
food-value of honey, for its main ob- 
ject is to interest people in honey as a 
daily table article. Price, 25 cents, or 
3 copies for 50 cents. 
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CHARLES MONDENG SECTION MACHINE 


is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 
further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES “"° QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write for it. Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 





— 


160 NEWTON AVE. N. MINNHAPOLIS, MINN. 





Have You Passed the 
Experimental Stage? 


Most bee-keepers have been convinced that 
when time and material are figured, it pays 
to buy hives, and the best is not only as 
cheap, but— 


The Best Is the Cheapest ! 


The Elgin Hive excels injmany ways—no 
nails to drive—no dovetails—can be taken 
apart at any time. 

Many are using them. You should be. 
Write to-day for catalog, etc. 

We sell full line of SUPPLIES. 


The National Supply!Co. 


ELGIN, ILL.t 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Rietsche Press | Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


-Clipping 

Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- The Monze”TE Queen-C 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- Device is a fine thing for use in 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and catching and clipping Queens 
uickly at less than half the cost of aying wings. It is used by many bee- 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cas keepers. Full printed directions 
with order. AGSsue, sent with each one. We mail it for 


25cents; or will send it FREE as 

45atf ees a premium for sending us One 

t-J.G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that New subscriber to the Bee Journal 

he “ prefers to pay $25.00 for a Rietsche Press for a year at ot" or for $1.10 we 

rather than do without it.”—A. G. will mail the Bee Journal one year 
| and the Clipping Device. Address, 

Please mention Bee Journal GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 

| 


when writing advertisers. - CHICAGO, ILL. 




















A GOOD BEE-HIVE 


Is made of the best grade of White Pine, acc rately cut, so it will go together 
without the use of tools, except a hammer. * 

Such is the kind of Hives we make, atd such is the kind you get when you 
buy from us. 

‘*It is a cinch’’ that we make lower prices than you can get from any dealer, 
as you save the middleman’s profit when you buy direct from the manufacturer. 

We are Manufacturers, and sell direct to the consumer. 

Send us a list of your wants, and let us make you prices. 

We guarantee everything we sell to be satisfactory, or refund the money, 

We have large stocks of Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Shipping-Cases, Foun. 
dation, Veils, Smokers, etc., on hand, and can ship promptly. 


Minnesota Beé-Supply 60., 


JOHN DOLL & SON, PROPRIETORS 
Power Bldg., No. 33. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


7 
\ 





GREAT SALE OF 


Hives, Sections, Ete. 


To reduce my stock 1 will sell No. 1 White 
Polished Sections at $8 90; No. 2, $8.40—all 
sizes; plain, 25c less per 1000. Best White 
Pine Dovetail Hives, 8-frame, 14¢-story, $1.30; 
10-frame, $1.45. Great reduction in Smokers, 
Foundation, and all Apiarian Supplies. 24-lb. 
Shipping Cases, very nice, 13c; Quart Berry 
Baskets, $2.75 per 1000. Send for free Catalog. 
W.D. SOPER, R.F.D3. JACKS 2N, MICH. 

14Etf Please mention the Kee Journal. 





OR SALE 

146 horse-power Gasoline Engine in good running 
order, $45.10; empty 8-frame Hives, 25e; combs, Se; 
and other used bee-supplies cheap. 50 ludies’ and 
gents’ bicycles, slightly used, $3") and op. Latest 
models in new bicycles, $14 and up; new tires, $1.15 
pair. Sundries cheap. 300 series telephones, like 
new, $1.95 each. All goods f.0.b. Chicago. 

BE. W. PRESSLER. 
24Alt 141 Armitage Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


pe Waltél 


To sell lot of 300 empty 60-1b. capacity Honey- 
Cans. Allin one lot, or less quantities. Cans 
are in first-class condition. 

We are also inthe market for Fancy Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Correspondence solicited 


Michigan White Clover Honey Co. 
AGENCIES: DETROIT, MICH. 
35 So. De'aware Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
150 E. Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. 
643 Broadway S.E., Cleveland, Ohio, 


21A13t Please mention the Bee Journal 
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OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904, 
{Dear Sir:—I have tried almost na in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopner, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee- Keepers 


If you want Sections that you can put a full 
sheet of foundation iu 4 sections at once; or any 
other Bee-Supplies, send for Catalog to 


2Atf A. COPPIN, Wenona, Ill. 








‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 
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Excellent Goods 
Lowest Prices 


Bee - Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS 





ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 





We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 16 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Boney and 
+ Beeswax+ 








Cuicaco, June 5.—The honey market is in 
about the same condition as when we quoted 
last. Very little call for either comb or ex- 
tracted. No.1 white comb, 15c; other grades, 
10@14c. Extracted, white, 64@7c; amber, 5@6c. 
Beeswax, 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


ToLrepo, Feb. 19.—The market for comb 
honey has been better for the past two weeks 
than at any time during the past season. Prices 
are firmon account of the scarcity. We are 
getting 15@16c for fancy white clover; i4@1i5c 
tor No.1, and 13@14c for amber. Buckwheat, 
13c. Extracted honey is in good demand at 
followin ee hite clover in barrels 
brin 3 6K@ c; amber,54@5%c; in cans every 
grade from 1@léc higher. Beeswax is firm 
and in good demand at 28 and 30c. 


The above are our selling prices, not what we 
pay. Griccs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 12—Fancy white clover 
comb brings 16c; No. 1,14c; demand exceeds 
the supply; fancy white western comb brings 
14@15c; amber grades in poor demand at 12c 
Best grade of extracted honey brings 844@9c in 
60-pound cans; amber, 6c. average bees- 
wax sells here for $33 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. PoupER. 


PsaILADELPBIA, May 31.—The season is so 
far advanced that there is not enough call for 
comb honey to fix a price. Some few lots are 
being sold at the best offers. We quote: Ex- 
tracted, fancy white, 7c; amber, 54@6c. Bees- 
wax, 29%c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wu. A. SELSER. 


New Yorx, May 8.—There is stillsome de- 
mand for comb honey, a, for fancy grades, 
which are selling at from 14@15c per pound; off 
grades in no demand and prices are irregular, 
ranging from 8@12c, according to quality; suf- 
ficient supply to meet de.aand, Extracted is 
in fair demand, mostly from California, of 
which there seems to be abundant supply of all 

We quote: White,6%@7c; light amber, 

; dark, c, ———s? quaiit and quan- 

tity. Beeswax scarce and firm at 
Hitpretse & SkGELEEN. 





FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


Let me 


° bred in separate apiaries, 
book your | EENS thee GOLDEN YEL.- 
Order for OWS, CARNIO- 
LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 

For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. SccifSrcame °° 


Headquarters or Bee-Supplies 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as ’most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Iv] $.1004 1¥ 


SIMIq A10) 


-£AH.W.WEBER “oo 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 





CINCINNATI, March 8.—The conditions of the 
market, at the present time, are not encourag- 
ing. Honey is offered from all sides, at prices 
utterly regardless of the value of the article. 
At the same time, all indications point to an 
unusually good honey crop, which adds in 
tmaking it a drag onthe market. Amber ex- 
racted honey in barrels, 5@644c; fancy white, 
in cans, 644@8%c. Choice yellow beeswax, 30c, 
delivered here. Tus Frep W. Murs Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 5 —Owing to the mild weather 
the demand for honey has not been as good as 
usual at tais time of year. We are quoting 
strictly No. 1 white alfalfa comb honey at $3.35 
to $3.75 per case of 24 sections; off grade and 
light amber at $3 to $3.30. White extracted 
alfalfa in 60-pound cans, 744@8c; light amber, 
64%@7%c. Beeswax, 24c for clean yellow. 

THE CoLo. Hongy-PRopucERS’ ASSN. 


Kansas City, May 31.—The noney market 
here is bare, no new houey in market yet. The 
market is about $3.25 per case on fancy white. 
Extracted, 54@6c. On account of the warm 
weather and heavy receipts of fruits, the in- 
quiry for honey is dropping off, but we believe 
with the advent of new honey there will be a 
good demand forsame. C. C.Citemons &Co., 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—The demand for comb 
honey is slow, prices obtained are the same. 
Stock od hand seems to be sufficient to supply 
the wants. Quote fency white, 14@l6éc. Amber 
extracted in barrels, 54 @5%c; in cans,}¢c more; 
fancy white clover in 60-lb. cans, 7%@38 cents; 
Southern, equal to white clover in color, from 
64@7c. Bright yellow beeswax, We. 

Cc. H.W. Waser. 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH WaTerR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


For names and P. O. of 
65¢ for 12 Names 12 farmers and i5e— 
stamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 
Call—reg. sub. price 40c @ year. .C.is a wkly., 25 
years old, 1,300 pages a year. Sample free. 

FARMER’S CALL, Quincy, DL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


Until further notice, finest quality new crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases. Write for prices and sam- 
ples, and state quantity you want. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, New Yorx, N.Y. 


MA Please mention the Bee Jourual. 


FOR SAL 
Second Hand Empty SAL Honey-cans 
—twoinacrate. In lots of 10, 40c per crate; 25 
or more crates, at 35c per crate. 
HE FRED W. MUTH CO, 
20Atf 51 Waluut St., Cincinnati, OnI0. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Lt RoorT’ cops In Mio AN: 
be Ay Bees Seat on Stctlons, Wren 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time I 
freight. meena ys nT << - 
pace Batten Wane Go hee 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















we 


figure with you on your wants. 


Ser fer Catalog. 


51 Walnut Street, 


Murs SprciaL Dovetar Hives have a Honey-Board, Warp-Proof 
Cover. and Bottom-Board. Think of it, same price as the regular styles. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
DALARAN TURAN 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We handle the finest Bee-Supplies, made by the W. T. Falconer 
Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Big Discounts on early orders. Let us 


MAM 







CINCINNATI, OHIO, : 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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FIVE POINTS OF COMPARISON 


Just recently a Lewis agent complained that another concern was selling a hive 
cheaper than the Lewis hive, with the statement that he coul4 not understand how that 
firm could afford to undersell the Lewis Company. We straightway had one of these so- 
called cheap hives sent to us at Watertown, and after a careful and unbiased inspection 
of the hive in comparison with the Lewis hive, we are able to give the answer as illus- 


trated below. 














1. THE MATERIAL was a poor quality 
of pine, containing knots and other im- 
perfections. 





LEWIS HIVES are all made of the best 
Wisconsin White Pine, absolutely 
clear. 





2. THE COVER was of the simplest and 
cheapest design: 





3. THE BODY was crudely made, having 


no handles. 


LEWIS COVERS are all standard cov- 
ers, made strong and substantial. 





LEWIS BODIES go together snugly and 
are all fitted with handles. 














4 THE FRAMES were very poorly 
made, the end-bars roughly sawed, 
showing poor spacing, and were not 
pierced. 








LEWIS FRAMES are accurately and 
carefully made to give correct bee- 
spacing, and in the Dovetailed and 
Wisconsin hives are always pierced. 








5. THE SUPER contained no _ super 
springs. he slat fences were made 
of thin, flimsy pieces, so thin as to be 
easily broken even by shipment. The 
section-holders and section-slats were 
songs on both sides. 











LEWIS SUPERS are all completely fur- 
nished with super springs, the fences 
are made of strong pieces firmly put 
together. The slats and section-hold- 
ers are made of good lumber, smoothly 
planed. 











Summing up the matter, it was like comparing a Soap-Box with a Parlor Cabinet. 


Mr. Bee-Keeper, whieh will you have? 





26 Distributing Points in the United States. 


COLORADO—(Continued.) 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 


ENGLAND—E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts 


CUBA—C. B, Stevens & Co., Havana Denver. 
C. B. Stevens & Co., Manzanillo 


CALIFORNIA—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., San 
Francisco 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Paul Bachert, 
Lancaster 
Fietcher-Doyle Co., San Diego 
Fallbrook Co-operative Ass’n, Fallbrook 


COLORADO—R. C. Aikin, Loveland 
Arkausas Valley Honey: Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Rocky Ford 


Grand Junction. 


Chicago 





Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, 


Robert Halley, Montrose 


10 WA—Adam A. Clarke, Le Mars 
Lonis Hanssen’s Sons, Davenport 
W. J. McCarty, Emmetsburg. 


ILLINOIS—York Honey & Bee-Supply Co., 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, I11. 
INDIANA—C, M. Scott & Co., Indianapolis 





Here they are: 
aera se ~ A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 


Minis ESOT A—Wisconsin Lumber Co., 
432 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSOURI—E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph 
OHIO—Norris & Anspach, Kenton 
OREGON—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVAN([A—Cleaver & Greene, Troy 
TEXAS—Southwestern Bee Co., San Antonio 
UTAH—Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden 
WASHINGTON—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Seattle 











G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 








